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HEBREW SYNTAX. 
James Strong, S. T. D., 

Professor in Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. 



I. 

A vernacular knowledge of any language has the immense advantage over a 
book knowledge of it, in the sure and intimate acquaintance with the facts 
and forms of speech; but it is certain that in a scientific and philosophical 
acquaintance with the principles of dead languages, modern scholars are greatly in 
advance of the ancients who spoke those tongues. The blunders and inaccuracies 
of Eoman authors in treating the etymology and structure of Latin are often 
amusing ; and a Greek grammar of the days of Homer or Demosthenes, if such 
there were, would be a literary curiosity in more senses than one. In like man- 
ner Hebraists of the present day have investigated the peculiarities of " the 
sacred tongue " with a thoroughness and a comprehensiveness unknown to any 
other age. Not even the Massorites, who possessed next to a living knowledge of 
Hebrew, and who have fixed its vocalization for all time, exhibit anything com- 
parable to the minute analysis and searching comparison of forms and construc- 
tions that characterize the latest inquiries into Hebrew grammar. The depart- 
ment of syntax especially has hitherto been defectively treated, and students 
therefore have occasion to welcome the introduction into schools of Ewald's 
Hebrew Syntax, which the Messrs. Clark of Edinburgh made accessible to English 
readers by translating in 1879 that part of the learned German's Ausfuerliches Lehr- 
buch. We will not have space, in the two short papers which we propose to devote 
to the subject, to examine in detail the many important suggestions and elucida- 
tions of this comprehensive and ingenious book ; we will therefore confine our 
attention to the doctrines and relations of the so-called tenses, especially the 
" Future " (or, as Ewald prefers to call it, the " Imperfect "); which is confessedly 
the most difficult and least satisfactory point in modem treatises on Hebrew 
grammar. 

The author sets out with an admirable statement of the ground difference in 
these two verb-forms : 

" The simplest distinction of time in an action is, that the speaker first of all 
merely separates between the two grand and opposite aspects under which every 
conceivable action may be regarded. Man has first acted, passed through an ex- 
perience, and sees before him something that is finished, or has taken place; but this 
very fact reminds him of that which does not yet exist, that which is behind and is 
expected. The former, or positive side, is that of experience, objective contem- 
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plation of action ; the latter or negative side, is the higher subjective side of 
human thought and inference " (p. 1). Here the basal distinction of the objective 
(or past), and the subjective (or future) is clearly and truthfully drawn. But when 
the author proceeds, as he does in the very next sentence, and thereafter through- 
out his discussion, to draw the division thus : " Hence, with reference to action, 
the speaker views everything as already finished, and thus before him, or as unfin- 
ished and non-existent, but possibly becoming and coming," we conceive that he 
has materially departed from his former line of separation ; for a positive action 
is not necessarily finished, nor is a negative one in the process of becoming at all. 
The exact and essential distinction had already been indicated, namely, the 
objective fact, and the subjective conception. This, and not the other, namely, 
of complete or incomplete execution, we find to be the true key to the intricacies 
of Hebrew usage with regard to the verb-forms. When the author proceeds to 
remark (p. 3) that " the names ' Preterite ' and ' Puture ' are unsuitable, and 
have merely been derived from modern languages," we do not quite agree with 
him ; for it is certain, even according to his own basis and the passages which he 
meanwhile has himself cited, that these are often, if not predominantly, the actual 
meanings of the two forms. But when he adds, " We designate them Perfect and 
Imperfect, understanding these names, however, not in the narrow sense attached 
to them in Latin grammars, but in a quite general way," we entirely disagree 
with him, and that for two reasons: 1. These names do not indicate the 
primary and real distinction ; which is not the degree of completeness in an act, 
but the point of view from which it is regarded by the speaker (backward or for- 
ward, outward or inward), as Ewald himself set out by defining ; 2. They, just as 
much as " Praeter " and " Future," are borrowed from other languages, with which 
the Hebrew has comparatively little analogy : and they are hampered with the 
additional disadvantage that, as Ewald himself confesses in adopting them, they 
must be taken, not as ordinarily understood in grammar, but in a peculiar and 
" quite general," i. e., very indefinite, way. We gain nothing, but lose much, by 
such a substitution. In proposing a new nomenclature, if we must entirely cut 
loose from conventional names, let us call them at once the Objective and the 
Subjective forms of the verb, and then we shall say just what we mean, and hit 
the nail on the head, and the right nail, too. 

We have but little criticism to make on Ewald's further specifications of the 
use of the Praeter, but when he says (p. 6), that in such expressions as "they 
almost consumed me" (Ps. cxix., 87), it means "they would have killed me;" 
"one of the people almost lay with thy wife," as meaning "might have lien," 
etc., we demur ; for in our judgment the intention of the verb-form being not so 
much to express a perfect act, or, as the French say, un fait accompli, but rather an 
objective one, the meaning is that these acts really did come near being effected, 
not by reason of an actual attempt, but because there was a direct opportunity 
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and provocation therefor. The danger or proximity (^j^p3) was real, and not 
imaginary or even hypothetical: as it would have been represented had the 
Future been employed. It was not merely true that the calamity might possibly 
have occurred ; but it was in fact imminently nigh. Nothing but the " almost " 
intervened. So we often say, " I almost fell, " not meaning " I partly fell," or 
" I might have fallen," but " I came near falling," or " I was on the point of 
falling," by reason of some positive occurrence, which, however, did not include 
any actual degree of falling at all, although it did involve the fact of falling out- 
right. That event was obviated, not by any subjective cause, but by an objective 
intervention. This last distinction is in harmony with our view of the essential 
distinction between the two Hebrew verb-forms. 

Turning now to the second and more idiomatic of these, the so-called Future, 
Ewald's Imperfect, we shall note his two divisions of this latter idea, and then 
the subdivisions under them. We will take them up in his order : first as nota- 
tions of time, i. e., tenses (pp. 7-13); and secondly as indications of manner, i. e., 
moods (pp. 14-25). 

The equivalent of a present tense he evolves out of the notion of incipiency 
still continued. As an illustration he cites IXVfl (1 Sam. xvu., 8), which he 
translates " ye are marching out." But we would render the clause thus, " Why 
should you come out," etc. The purpose there is not to express the fact of march- 
ing, nor yet its mode, much less its time or degree ; but simply to demand its 
reason or cause ; and as this lay in the feelings of the enemy, the subjective verb- 
form is the appropriate one. Ewald goes on to compare J"ilO WD ( or ** s equiv- 
alent) with J<3f1 PNO (or its equivalent) as interchangeable, both meaning 
" Whence comest thou ? " But this obliterates a nice distinction intended by the 
two phrases ; for in each instance the former denotes (besides the question as to 
the locality) the (objective) fact of a journey, while the latter indicates its (sub- 
jective) purpose. This is especially obvious from the first passage which he cites 
(Gen. xvi., 8), where they (in substance) occur together, and are clearly contrasted, 
"And he said, Hagar, Sarai's maid, from whence hast thou come (fifrO J1V2 'N)? 
and whither 'wilt thou go (O 5 ?]! ("OX"))' 1 "' This passage is singularly inappropriate 
as an instance of the present tense; for one part of the journey was past and the 
other future. 

A similar fallacy inheres in the author's extension of this principle of equal- 
ity to the exchange of the two tenses in the respective members of poetic paral- 
lelism. This is a very common occurrence. Ewald cites but two examples, 
remarking that the interchange is made "merely for the sake of variety;" and 
this is the common supposition. But we apprehend that such a view does injus- 
tice to the genius of the usage. A real difference is always meant, although perhaps 
not an essential one ; and the prevalent practice of translators, who plane out the 
distinction by the convenient use of the English present tense, is a vicious one, 
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detrimental to the delicate shade of signification. Thus, in the first of the two 
examples, Prov. xi., 7, "In the death of a wicked man hope will perish ("ONfl), 
and the confidence of iniquities has [then] perished (/TON)!" t ne common idea is 
disappointment, but the former clause regards the sinner prospectively as count- 
ing upon the future, while the latter contemplates him retrospectively as now no 
longer to be counted upon. So in the second passage cited, Prov. xiv., 18, 
" Simple ones have [always] inherited O^ri}) folly, but cunning ones— they shall 

~:t 

•crown themselves with CHJO*) knowledge;" the contrast is with respect to char- 
acter and success, the former clause under the figure of an inheritance (which 
points backward to the bequest), and the latter under that of coronation (pointing 
forward to a reign thus begun). In like manner, we think we could show that in 
every such supposed case of equation, there is a skillful shifting in the kaleido- 
scope of parallelism, not only by the variety of terms employed (which are studi- 
ously non-synonymous), but also in the tenses used to enhance their effect. It is 
a great pity that versions will go on perpetually confounding and obscuring what 
the original meant to be diverse and perspicuous. This scholastic artifice of in- 
troducing a present tense, which the language systematically ignores, has robbed 
Hebrew poetry of a subtle significance, and greatly stripped it of its terse beauty. 
But whether the distinction in question can be made palpable in a translation or 
not, it certainly lies on the face of the text ; and plain English readers are entitled 
to be made aware of its existence, instead of having it effaced by the substitution 
of an intermediate present tense. The two verb-forms were evidently not employed 
by the sacred writer at random ; and we see no other way of reproducing them so 
simple and truthful as by means of the corresponding tenses in English. These 
surely would not be the Perfect and the Imperfect, but some form of the Preterite 
and the Future or Conditional. 

When Ewald goes on to argue that the Hebrew Future may " indicate what 
was becoming realized in the past," we still more emphatically object to his doc- 
trine of its use, although we recognize the subjective principle to which he ascribes 
this usage, "animated description," "the fancy of the speaker." The poetical 
passages which he cite3 do not require or sustain this view. In Job in., 3, "The 
day in which I was born" ("j'yifct), is not "in which I was to be bom," but is 
simply the usual conditional relative, when the fact is assumed. In Job in., 11 , 
" Why did I not die?" (JllDK). is rather " Why should I not have died?" and, by 

T 

the way, the second member does not carry on the question and the negative, but 
reads "From a womb I issued, and I should [then] have expired." Ewald's other 
poetical passages, Job xv., T ; Ps. cxxxix., 16, are merely additional instances 
of the Future in relative clauses and in additional statements. He admits that 
this construction is rare in prose, and confined to certain combinations, especially 
with the particles Q*l{3, ffc{, etc. To these has often been attributed a conversive 

T 

force, but that explanation is unnecessary, although Ewald seems to favor it. 
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With Q~)^ this sort of attraction is most striking. It is resolvable, however, by 
the ordinary influence of a relative clause ; for this particle is really a noun, and 
its construction is elliptical, q. d., "there was a not-yet that it should," etc. 
Hence, like all other relative phrases, it is occasionally used with a past tense, 
when the fact is intended to be definitely and independently asserted. The con- 
struction of the verb with J $ usually exhibits nothing very peculiar ; the particle 

T 

simply marks exactness of time, whether past or future. We note here a curious 
fallacy respecting it into which Delitzsch has fallen in his commentary on Job 
xxxviii., 21 (Clark's edition, n., 318), where he cites Ewald here "on the Future 
joined with ft$ regularly in the signification of the Aorist," and accordingly trans- 
lates "thou knowest it, for then thou wast born (^^fl)." Now to render the 
sense appropriate we need a Pluperfect, not an Aorist, " thou then hadst been 
born," for a child just born at the time would have known nothing. But this is 
not the force of the Future here. It is subjective, as ever, and therefore highly 
ironical, " For at that time thou must [on thy own presumption] have been born !" 
The sarcasm does not lie in fl)/T, " thou knowest " (a preteritive, strictly past as- 
certained; like olSa from elSov), which is simply declarative, as laying the basis for the 
demand of an answer. That ft} with a Future does not necessarily form an Aorist 

T 

is plain from Ps. n., 5, where no one would think of rendering *)31* "he spoke." 
See also Ps. xcvi., 12, etc. The conversive force of ft}, in the comparatively few 

T 

cases where it occurs, seems to depend upon the fact that a corresponding 
tense (the Praeter) precedes, with which it is co-ordinated, imitating in this 
respect the law of 1 conversive, e. g., with a Future, Exod. xiv., 1 ; Num. xxi., 17; 
Deut. iv., 41 ; Josh, viii., 30 ; x., 12 ; 1 Kgs. vin., 1 ; but not with the Praeter, 
for Exod. xv., 15; Judg. v., 11, are not to the point. In the above passage of 
Job, however, this co-ordination is not found. 

While upon this matter of 1 conversive, we wish to call attention to what we 
conceive to be an error in grammarians and translators, who neglect the above 
law of co-ordination in its use. Even with the Future tense, despite the distinc- 
tive pointing which it always then has, we find the verb often rendered as a Future 
still ; and yet more frequently is the connection with the preceding Praeter disre- 
garded. Some go so far indeed as to deny the necessity of this last condition 
altogether. But although it is obscure in some cases, we believe it is never 
entirely absent ; and that if the reader will diligently search he will always find 
the antecedent Past tense, either expressed or implied. A remarkable example 
occurs in Ps. viii., where the first verb in verse 6 [English, 5] (irnpnfil) is co- 
ordinated parenthetically with ♦fl'IOK implied before verse 5, as a part of the 
oratio directa, which is likewise resumed in the second member of verse 7 (rtfIC); 
while the intermediate verbs (irntD#F) and irfWOFl) are co-ordinated with 
the oratio obliqua in verse 5. The observance of these connections adds variety to 
the language, and illustrates the bearing of the declarative (objective) statements 
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upon the constitution of man in creation, and of the dependent (subjective) ones 
upon his position in providence. Bare instances, we admit, may be cited in which 
there is no appearance whatever of a Praeter antecedent in co-ordination with a 
converted Future ; but these are due to the highly elliptical nature of the Hebrew 
language, which allows constructions of its laws difficult to make appreciable in 
English. For example, in Hosea vin., we have a converted future (*| , %px , l) 
immediately following a simple future OffSt*)) "They will sacrifice flesh, and 
have eaten." But it should be noticed that an incomplete clause (*3ni3Jl *PDf) 
" the sacrifices of my holocausts," precedes, which is put forward as an absolute 
statement (like a nominative independent), and is therefore regarded as equivalent 
to a Praeter tense. We may therefore resolve the construction, by filling up the 
sentence thus, "[They have taken] the sacrifices of my holocausts, [which] they 
[are pleased to] sacrifice [as] flesh ; and they have eaten [them]." This brings out 
the crime of these formalists, who went through the routine of worship perfunc- 
torily, sacrificing the victims merely as flesh, and eating them accordingly ; even 
when these should have been wholly consumed as a burnt-offering. Other instan- 
ces may similarly be resolved on the principle of an elliptical or undeveloped pro- 
tasis, as is often the case with simple 1 consecutive. They do not, therefore, 
invalidate the law of co-ordination. 

It would be a curious and interesting question why the Hebrew alone of all 
the Semitic family exhibits this feature of 1 conversive. Perhaps it would be 
found to be because it adheres more closely than any of its sisters to the distinc- 
tive use of the two tenses. The Aramaean, for example, which was its nearest 
neighbor and most intimately allied to it historically— for Laban spoke Aramaean 
(Gen. xxxi., 47), and that was probably the vernacular of Abraham himself (cf. 
Deut. xxvi., 5, where Jacob is called an Aramaean by descent) — has no trace of 
it ; and this is very lax in its constructions of the verb, going so far— at least in 
its later forms— as to construct a new Praeter out of the Participle. 



